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Are you really interested in the care and protection of the feeble- 
minded ? 










About one-tenth of those who are feeble-minded are cared for in in- 
stitutions and many of this small proportion are in unsuitable institutions. 






Have you any partly used Victrola records? We have a number of 
Victrolas in our different buildings and will appreciate records, which we 
send around as library books are sent. 





Do you know any one who should subscribe to THE TRAINING SCHOOL 
BuLLETIN? Will you not send the name right away? We are not per- 
mitted to have advertisements, and so must depend upon subscriptions. 






Departments of research should be established in every institution in 
the country. Here should be made a complete study of each child. The 
investigator must determine the peculiar mental content of each kind. 






We frequently receive letters from superintendents of schools asking 
for teachers to take charge of their newly formed special classes. Occa- 
sionally letters come from parents asking for a teacher or governess to 
train a single mentally deficient child. We shall be glad to notify any teacher 
of such requests if she will send her name and qualifications to us. 








We must know what feeble-mindedness really is, what causes it, how 
far it is inheritable, just what part syphilis, alcoholism, tuberculosis, etc., 
play, what effect faulty metabolism has, what part the different grades or 
types of the feeble-minded may safely have in community life, what hap- 
pens when good roads, railroads and other civilizing influences come into 
the districts formerly given over to degenerate defectives. We need methods 
by which the feeble-minded may be easily recognized. We need places— 
many of them—where children may be studied and examined so that those 
who are feeble-minded may be so declared and steps be taken for their 
protection and care and those who are questionable, but are normal, may 


be recognized at once. 
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The teacher’s smile is the pupils’ sunshine.—E. E. Robinson. 


You must often put yourself in the background and the child forward.— 
Rosa R. Bryan. 


When I keep them happy and occupied, discipline takes care of itself. — 
Blanche Varney. 


If the child does not seem inclined to care for a certain thing, make that 
thing a special privilege—Ruby Richardson. 


If possible, close his day with some thought that will keep him happy 
until he returns the following day.—Aimie A. Woodbury. 


Her personality plays a great part in government. Even defective 
children are quick to react to the teacher’s mood.—Isabel A. Hawkins. 


Most of them have had the experience of constantly striving to accom- 
plish the impossible, and may therefore have ceased trying —Emma Jones. 


The teacher must have a sense of humor, retain self-possession under 
all circumstances, have a pleasing voice, and be optimistic—M. McD. 
Johnson. 


os 


He must be made as nearly perfectly comfortable as circumstances will 
permit. He mustn’t hurt anywhere; he must not be bored nor tired.— 
A. M. Johnson. 


Never establish a thing as a very bad thing, for, if you do, that is the 
thing the child will choose to do in one of those spells of misunderstanding. 
—Lilla Downer. 


I have given much responsibility and duties (according to the ability of 
each) for things about the room, and in the end they have disciplined them- 
selves—H. A. Burns. 


When a child cannot, or does not, act best for the class community, a 
simple way to make him desire it is to remove him, saying that you are 
depriving him of the privilege of being one of the class—Minnie Bush. 


The condition of the mentally defective child is not usually discussed 
until he has been a failure in school, until he has been misjudged and con- 
sidered disobedient and wilful, while the fact is he could do no better and 

_«, tebelled against injustice.—Ellen Canton. 
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Imitation---Repetition 
Alice Morrison Nash 


We are frequently asked for a copy of our Course of Study as used 
in our various class rooms. We have none. Such a course would not be 
much worth while, for we must constantly change the details to fit the 
individual child. Judging by the many requests made, however, some sug- 
gestion as to procedure may be permitted, and I therefore wish to call atten- 
tion to Imitation and Repetition. Whether in the home life, on the farm, 
in the shop, at school or on the pay field the value of these is marked. 

Babies are taught to walk and to talk by doing those things over and 
over and over again. “Say ‘Mama’” is doubtless said to every baby, a 
thousand times. Hearing it said repeatedly and trying to imitate the teacher, 
its mother, the baby, after countless trials, finally says “Mama.” The moment 
he has said it once correctly, he proceeds to repeat it, the more times he says 
it the more happiness he gets from saying it, and after a time, having 
gained confidence thru knowing and saying “Mama” he is more than willing 
to attempt another word. Soon he has the new word, but each time he says 
the new he also repeats “Mama.” The new word is still a little vague, but 
his first word has become a good standby upon which he can always rely. 
It is by imitation and repetition that the baby develops its ever-increasing 
vocabulary. : 

It learns to walk and to do all of the other feats characteristic of baby- 
hood and of young childhood in much the same way as it learns to say 
“Mama.” 

Feeble-mirded children are much like babies or young children. (In 
our Institution today our oldest child mentally tests twelve years by the 
Binet Measuring Scale.) 

Theoretically then the rational methods used for the development of 
the young normal child would be most suitable for the development of the 
subnormal—the ever-childlike child. 

When a little child first enters school one of the first desires of the 
parents is that he shall learn to read, to write and to spell. Just what is the 
most approved method of accomplishing the above ends I do not know. I 
do know, however, that by teaching the child one word by imitation, and 
then by combining the known with the unknown words and allowing him to 
repeat the known word many times over, soon he will have two and three 
and more known words. In the early days of the making of our original 
readers I recall the stories written by one little boy. He had learned the 
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words “cow” and “eat” thoroughly, and also the names of a few objects, 
some of which were good to eat and many not. In his story he had the 
cow “eat” every word he knew. His joy in writing “Cow eat” kept his 
interest keen in trying to know other words to use in his story. This par- 
ticular little boy developed his entire reader for that year in this way. 
Another boy, after acquiring a knowledge of about fifty words, further 
increased his written vocabulary by asking how to spell the new words 
which he wanted to use and then of his own accord “making up as many 
stories about the words” as he could. In this way by repetition of words— 
using the same words in different ways—he learned new words intelligently 
and thoroughly. He also learned to spell the words as he learned to use 
them, and furthermore to write them first by imitation and then inde- 
pendently as he made up his little stories about the words. His real interest 
was to know the words. This was a studied act with him, the learning to 
spell and write them was not. He accomplished two difficult tasks without 
ever realizing that he was doing other than learning to recognize the words. 
Just here there enters an important element in training. Teachers often 
feel they are following the above suggestion when they place a copy before 


a child and tell him to write it twelve times. The things are entirely differ-. 


ent ; one does all the thinking for the child, he becomes a machine; the other 
interests and compels the child to think first and to act second. 

In developing the reading concept we have found the dramatization of 
stories and of memory work in the form of recitations very helpful. 

Both of these lessons are preparatory to entertainment work, which is 
a line of training of which we approve most heartily. The dramatization of 
stories is an acquisition made perfect first by imitation and then by number- 
less repetitions. Children do not need a large repertoire, but just a few 
well-learned and acted-out stories, and the more times they dramatize any 
one story the more they enjoy it. 

The same is true of the memorizing of selections and in the taking part 
in plays. The more times they recite a piece or give their lines in a play, the 
more confidence and pleasure they derive from so doing. 

I believe I am safe in saying that “The Little Red Hen,” “The House 
That Jack Built,” and “The Three Little Pigs,” have been foundation stories 
in the imparting of the reading concept to nearly every child who has learned 
to read here. In the telling and acting of these stories imitation and repe- 
tition are the strong points. Children just love to be some one else and 
to say over and over again “This is the that lived in the house that 
Jack built.” The more inventive children love to see how many things they 
can have take part in the story. Each time, however, they get untold satis- 
faction and pleasure from treading the known ground. 

I never visit a class room, where the teacher is struggling with unin- 
teresting abstractions, that I do not wish to try out our more simple way 
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of reaching the same result. Make the lesson to be taught interesting (from 
a child’s point of view), simple and concrete, and as early as possible teach 
the child to really know one word. Then by means of word games, imita- 
tion and repetition, lead the child from the known to the unknown and 
almost before you know it he has mastered a most difficult lesson and is 
actually able to read. 

In teaching direction, location, time, etc., we do it almost entirely by 
“learning to do by doing” and then doing the thing a sufficient number of 
times to make an impression. The first task well learned becomes the key 
for a continuance of the subject under consideration. 

We develop the music concept in much the same way by means of 
imitation and repetition. A song is played and sung for a group of children 
once, twice, three times. They soon get the time, and will in a short while, 
in a humming sort of a way, imitate the teacher. However, for them to 
really learn the song, to be able to both sing the words and carry the tune, 
it means that they will need to sing it over and over very many times. And 
it is only when they have done so this number of times that they really 
enjoy singing their songs. 

We find in the morning assembly that the children derive their greatest 
pleasure and satisfaction from singing the old songs which they learned 
several years ago, and which they have sung very frequently since that time. 

The same general plan is followed in the teaching of band music. 
Children become proficient only by much practicing of tunes with which 
they are familiar. Only a very small percentage learn to read music 
readily. The members of the band are of high mental ability, most of them 
classifying in the moron group. This means that they have almost normal 
desires in the way of learning new selections. Yet even these very bright 
boys and girls, when it is left to their choice, will invariably choose an old, 
old piece, one which they have played until they feel comfortable and there- 
fore happy in reproducing it. 

One of the special privileges used in band as an incentive to encourage 
the mastering of new selections is that, after working so many minutes on 
the new pieces, they will be allowed to play “an old one.” It is only when 
some one remarks that they should learn new pieces, and the children feel 
that they are being criticised, that they choose the new in preference to the 
old selections. 

The same facts hold true when we step into the field of games and 
play. Take the kindergarten, for example. Little children just love to play 


the games where they can be animals, or soldiers, or sunbeams, or can sing 


over and over again in the same strain, or imitate over and over again the 
certain characters. “Drop the Handkerchief,” “Fly, Little Birds,” “Soldier 
Boy,” and “I Went to Visit a Friend One Day,” are all games of this 
character. 
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Folk dancing just teems with the spirit of imitation and repetition, 
Many of the acted dances, for example, “Reaping the Flax,” remind one 
of the “House That Jack Built” story. Each time as a new figure is pre- 
sented they repeat certain of the previous ones, and so the dance is developed. 

“Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Come,” “Coming Thru the Rye,” are 
also favorite games. These repeat and repeat endlessly, yet the children 
never tire playing and singing these games. 

The preparation of fancy drills forms an important part in our enter- 
tainment work. In these there is much rhythm and repetition. They are a 
feature of our training particularly pleasing to the children. They delight 
in learning and then in giving well-prepared drills over and over again. We 
develop this work very much after the manner of the folk dance plans. 
One figure is well taught and enjoyed before a new one is undertaken, and 
as new ones are taught constant reversion to the old is made, until a drill 
almost becomes one step forward and two back. 

The success of entertainment work is really dependent upon how well 
children are able to do their parts, and this, in turn, upon the number of 
rehearsals given and the efforts of the teachers in laying good foundations. 
Imitation first and endless repetition are the essentials in the development 
of a play with defective children. In the giving of “The Bluebird’”—which 
was a stupendous task—every act and word of one hundred children was 
so well learned by these means that failure in the final performance was 
almost an impossibility. 

We very often hear some say: “Oh, yes; I feel perfectly at home. I 
have been over the road many times before.” Just so it is with the feeble- 
minded. They feel perfectly at home when treading known ground—ground 
over which they have been many times before. Too much emphasis cannot 
be placed upon the value of imitation and repetition in the development of 
the mental activities. 

In manual training we find the doing of any piece of work many times 
is the best way. It is in this way that children gain confidence in themselves. 
One of the first things which we teach little children in their cottage life is 
to dress and undress themselves. They button and unbutton their clothes 
many times. They help with the dressing of other children—they button 
and unbutton their shoes—and so on, by repeated trials they finally succeed 
in accomplishing the desired aim. The next step is to see how quickly and 
without assistance they can undress themselves, and the next to dress them- 
selves thruout. It is most interesting to note the increasing speed and 
accuracy they acquire from much practice. 

A third step in the home training is to teach a child to make his own 
bed. For a few days, as a matter of encouragement, we leave the bed just 
as the child makes it, until he has left the cottage, and then make it over 
after him so he will not realize what has been done. After this, we encour- 
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age him by praise and special privileges to make his bed over himself as 
many times as is necessary until he learns how, and after that he will, of 
his own accord, practice until he is able to make a very perfect bed. 

Learning to set up a table, to wait on the table and to wash the dishes, 
are all lessons which are learned by doing the tasks repeatedly. Children 
do not exercise judgment in these manual activities, they just do them. 
Hence the necessity of well-heaten paths if they are to do them well. 

In all lines of manual training the same principle holds true. On the 
farm, in the shops, or in the school rooms, it is the same. Great skill comes 
from much practice. An idiot can be taught to do simple, useful things if 
his teacher will have patience, perseverance and belief that she will finally 
reach the goal of her efforts. We have several feeble-minded boys of eight- 
year mentality, driving two-horse teams, plowing, tending the mangle in the 
laundry, running electric machines, feeding the stock, etc. These things have 
been made possible by persistent keeping at it, and their pleasure in the 
doing comes when they have really become skillful in their work. 

Another interesting thought comes to my mind at this time. Feeble- 
minded children are not very particular as to the kind of work they are to 
do. With normals this plays an important part, but with defectives it does 
not. The how they do it, made appreciable to them by the amount of praise 
their effort elicits from us, is the factor which makes the strong appeal to 
defective children. I call to mind four boys. Ralph likes to scrub the family 
bathroom, Henry likes to collect the kitchen refuse for the pigs, Edgar likes 
to run the electric sewing machine in the tailor shop, and Elmer likes to use 
the writer press. Each boy by constant repetition has learned to do his 
special work well. Each one is equally proud and happy when praised. 
Each has gained his present degree of efficiency by application of the same 
principle: “If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again.” 

Many more examples and arguments could be given in favor of the 
use of imitation and repetition in the training of defectives. And we must 
never lose sight of an important fact. The lesson you wish to impart must 
be planned with reference to the child’s mentality, appreciation and aptitude. 
What pleases you, the teacher, may soar far above the child’s limited abilities, 
and what pleases the child may seem to you to be entirely too simple. Your 
point of view really matters little. You must interest, develop and improve 
the child in the ways wherein he is most easily led. 

Imitation and repetition, together with a love and understanding of 
children, are really the essentials in reaching the goal. 





S. came in our room this morning, distributing some ice cream that 


was left from the party last night. 
New Boy to Lewis—‘“He’s the boss around here, ain’t he?” 


Lewis—‘No, he isn’t; but he acts like it.” 
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Training in 1866 


(The following is from a letter received by the Editor from Dr. 
C. T. Wilbur, ten years ago. They are of special interest to all 
trainers as they show the careful work done by Dr. Henry B. Wilbur 
in the New York State Institution in 1866.) 


Extracts from Dr. H. B. Wilbur’s reports at the New York State 
Asylum for the Feeble-Minded, giving some of the practical results of the 
educational system adopted (by Dr. Wilbur at that institution), leaving the 
principles and methods by which such results have been attained to appear 
quite incidentally. There is one fact, however, that it is important should 
be fully understood. That is, that our course of instruction must, of neces- 
sity, cover a range as wide as the diversity of mental deficiency manifested 
in idiocy. ; 

It is very easy to conceive of a mental deficiency that differs but in a 
slight degree from the manifestations of intelligence in childhood ordinarily ; 
but to one not familiar with the subject, it is, on the contrary, most difficult 
to realize how little intelligence exists in some human forms, and how great 
the pains required to awaken those germs of intellect into life. For when 
we reach a certain stage in the descending scale of idiocy, all the mental 
phenomena seem to be in direct contrast with those seen in childhood gen- 
erally. Even the physiological functions are at fault; and when we look at 
the being, imprisoned and hampered, not clothed and served by these parts 
and members, the case is found to be still worse. Inert and active, torpid 
and sensitive, dormant and vigilant, and the whole class of antiethical ex- 
pressions of a similar character scarcely suffice to express the difference 
between the indwelling spirit that blindly feeds upon itself, and shrinks as 
it feeds, and another—the very type of normal childhood—argus-eyed and 
hungry, that spontaneously applies itself to related objects of every kind, 
and in all directions, with absorbing and digesting power. 

So also in regard to habit. Only one who has marked and considered 
by actual observation and thought can understand the distinction between 
the effect of habit in the idiot of a low degree of intelligence, or with 
faculties warped, unbalanced, and perverted; and when performing its 
true function, giving that facility to the physical, mental and moral acts of 
everyday life which make them seem instinctive or intuitive. 

It may be well, therefore, to describe a case or two illustrating the 
first steps in the development of the faculties. And as the infirmity of the 
will in idiocy is relatively the undermost, I notice this first. 

This implies a weakness of the will itself, and also its want of proper 
control over the other faculties, by which alone its power is or can be 
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manifested. The will is then to be strengthened ; it is to be made to assume 
its prerogative as the governing faculty. The efforts to accomplish the 
second named purpose secure at the same time the first. By the same exer- 
cises by which the will acquired supremacy directly, it acquires power inci- 
dentally. I describe first an extreme case: 

E. P., a girl of 8 years old, tall, slender, and with regular features. 
There were few external impressions (if any) that would produce reflex 
motion in her. One could prick her with a pin, and there would be no 
withdrawal of the suffering part; she would simply scream and throw out 
her limbs in vague and purposeless movement. She would allow the ball of 
her eye to be touched, without winking or betraying any consciousness of 
the finger, or any effort of the will to avoid the infliction. 

She did not stand or sit alone, or even hold up her head; not from a 
want of muscular power, but from a want of a will and intelligence. 

She spent her time lying on the bed or on the floor, or seated in an 
arm chair, constructed with a support in front, on which she leaned, with 
her hand in her mouth. 

She had not reached a point of development where the fear of falling 
is manifested. When seated or put in an erect position, she dropped a 
passive subject of the law of gravitation. I tested this inertia in a harmless 
way. Placing her in a rocking chair, I stood behind it and let it fall back- 
wards, only catching it as it nearly reached the floor. Not a muscle moved, 
not a sound escaped her. 

She never exercised her will to grasp or hold anything in her hand. 
The only evidence of any control over her muscular system was given when 
angry, by throwing herself backward with a sort of convulsive motion and 
perhaps a slight effort at times to get her hand into her mouth. 

She did not use her eyes to see, though these organs were perfect. 

She did not use her ears sufficiently to distinguish tones of affection 
from tones of anger. She did not notice the direction of sound. There 
was, however, a slight appreciation of musical sounds. She had been heard 
to hum something resembling a familiar air that her sisters played upon 
the piano, though there was more of rhythm than melody in the sounds she 
made. Of course, she had no idea of language. She had but little feeling, 
and none of the active sense of touch. 

Her sense of taste had, however, been educated by years of indulgence. 
She ate only sponge cake, and drank only weak tea; but she craved these at 

certain periods of the day. The word “ate” does not describe her mode of 
obtaining nourishment. When the accustomed food was placed at her lips, 
the mouth opened, but she made no effort to swallow the food. If placed 
un the tongue, still no effect at mastication. It is pushed to the back of 
the mouth, and then she sucks it down. Her thirst was satisfied in the same 
unnatural way. 
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In describing the steps in the calling forth of voluntary motion and 
sensation, it should be premised that the human will is influenced or brought 
in exercise by the occurrence naturally or the presentation of certain motives 
progressive in their character, commencing with the appetite at the lowest 
extreme, and ending with the moral sense or conscience. 


I commenced then, as every teacher should, in the known. In the case 
of this pupil, the known was confined to sensation in the back part of the 
mouth. With a piece of sponge cake upon a fork, I drew gradually, and in 
successive lessons, the sensation of taste, forward on the tongue; then to the 


lips. Desire, prompted by appetite, followed close at the heels of sensation. 

Soon I was able, by touching the lips, the mouth at its sides and above 
and below, to make her reach her head forward, to turn it a little from side 
to side, and up and down, in pursuit of the desired morsel. She also learned 
to raise and hold erect her head for the same purpose. 


Occasionally, when through my impertinence in drawing it away she 
failed to get it, she dropped backward with a discouraged air. 

In exercises thus hastily sketched this much was accomplished: Master 
and pupil were brought into a conscious relation; sensation was extended ; 
voluntary motion to gratify the appetite was induced. 

I wished now to secure voluntary effort in the way of balancing her- 
self, as a preliminary to standing alone. I put down on the floor in one 
corner of the room a piece of smooth and varnished oil cloth carpeting. 
Placing her in an erect position, with her back against the wall, and seating 
myself in a chair in front of her, I held her up against it with one hand, 
and with the other kept her knees from bending. Her whole weight was 
thus thrown upon her unaccustomed limbs. Then, guiding her feet with 
my feet, I allowed them to slip forward till her position became quite un- 
comfortable. After a few moments I restored her to a more comfortable 
position, by pushing back her feet. This was repeated for some time, till 
to my joy she took the hint and, to relieve herself, slightly drew back 
one foot. 

In another lesson or two she learned to step backwards continually 
and regularly, as I allowed her feet to slip forward. I next moved her body 
a little to one side, till, prompted by the discomfort of sidelong attitude, 
and acting upon the gentle hints furnished by my suggesting foot, she recov- 
ered an erect position by a sideways movement of her own. I need not 
follow these exercises further, only to say that she was promoted to a large- 
sized baby jumper, where for brief periods she was left with the alternative 
of discomfort or some voluntary effort to keep on her legs. With such and 
similar methods she learned to walk, to stand up and sit down at my com- 
mand, and to follow the other pupils in their march to and from the dining 
room. 
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I now wished to bring her hand under the control of her will. Holding 
her wrist, I placed in her soft palm (for she made no effort to grasp any- 
thing) various objects, hot and cold, smooth and rough, light and heavy. 
She at last knew she had a hand. After a while I succeeded in inducing 
an effort (voluntary, remember,) on her part, not to grasp the object, but 
to drop it by a slight motion. This I encouraged, until she positively 
dropped it. In time, I thought that she perceived a connection between the 
dropping of the body and the noise and jar as it fell at her feet, assisted, 
perhaps, by my simultaneous exclamation. 

Acting upon this, and with the impelling influence of my stronger will, 
which she now began to appreciate. I at last secured the end I had in view, 
and she held whatever I gave her. I should mention that heavy bodies are 
held more readily than light ones. 


Hindrance or Help 


E. R. Johnstone 


One of the chief criticisms of our methods in the past has been that 
we have devoted our energies to care rather than prevention, and even in 
that we have made progress so slowly that, as a matter of fact, in every: 
State of the Union more defective children have grown to maturity, each 
year than have been taken care of. In the community they have been 
neglected and misunderstood. They have furnished more than their pro- 
portionate share of patients in the hospitals, children in the orphans’ homes, 
the poor in the almshouses and the delinquents in our correctional insti- 
tutions. 

This last-named group have not only been a burden, but a menace, 
and their mistreatment at the hands of “society” would shame us all if 
we would only appreciate it. Without understanding or inhibition they 
have been expected to live up to our normal standards. They often com- 
mit crime either at the suggestion of some one else or through ignorance, 
and in most cases our courts take into consideration only the crime. They 
are punished because we do not recognize that the body of a man or woman 
is directed by the mind of a child. 

In the proper institution they receive protection from this and from 
a busy, thoughtless society, and they learn to do many useful things, by 
means of which they contribute at least something to their own support, 
instead of being always a burden. Under proper and considerate direction 
they perform happily most of the tasks required in the community life of 
the institution, and to a large degree they may be trained to entertain and 
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amuse themselves. If properly praised and encouraged they learn and 
continue to do the so-called “drudgery duties” (washing dishes, sweeping 
floors, making beds) with real pleasure. It is because they have found 
the thing they can do and do well, and having little or no ambition, they 
are perfectly satisfied to do this year after year if they are praised and 
if the praise is frequent and prompt. 

No one who has the needs of this class of children called to his atten- 
tion but says, “They should be cared for,” but the Legislature will not act 
until the great body of citizens says “Spend the money and give these 
people the care they need, and give us and our children’s children relief 
from the burden they entail.” We used to think that the feeble-minded 
were not increasing in number. Now we are thinking that they are actually 
increasing more rapidly than the normal population. Unless we take 
drastic measures the burden of supporting them as inefficients will be 
greater than we can bear. 

In the home one defective child requires nearly the entire attention 
of one normal person. In the institutions the proportion is four or five 
children to one normal person. Thus are three or four normal persons 
released to ordinary social activities when the feeble-minded are cared for 
in institutions. 

The educator has much to learn from the feeble-minded, because 
they are, in their activities, one may say, under a microscope. What they 
do and why they do it may be studied and understood, as is impossible 
with the normal child. They call his attention to the unnecessary studies 
or the unnecessary steps in the development of the regular duties. I 
remember years ago, writing to a father that after weeks of effort Bennie 
had learned to spell “man” and could write his own name. The father 
answered that, while he appreciated this, he would feel that more was 
being done for Bennie if he could be taught to do an errand successfully, 
to speak a little more carefully, to keep his face and hands clean, to sweep 
the floor or weed the garden; he believed it would be more useful to him 
in after-life. 

More, perhaps, than any other one thing, the institutions have shown 
the educator the value of industrial and vocational training, and to-day 
many of the methods developed in the special classes are used by the teach- 
ers in the regular classes. Then, too, work with the feeble-minded has 
taught him the value of making things a “special privilege.” I often tell 
the story of Charlie (age 30), who was willing to rise at 5 o’clock every 
morning and go a quarter of a mile to the barn to milk three cows; om 
Willie (age 26), who was delighted when he could shovel coal into the 
boilers half of each day; or John, whose highest ambition was to learn to 
drive a team of horses, so that he might care for them himself, and plow or 
harrow all day. 
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Now because our whole community accepts these things as ideals of 
effort, and permits them to be done only after a standard of worthiness 
had been attained, rather than requiring them, people say, “That would 
be ideal, if we could only do it.” I am not yet willing to admit that it 
cannot be done, at least to a degree, in any school, if the teacher will only 
take the attitude of permitting rather than requiring. 


The physician has been able to learn many lessons from the feeble- 
minded, and there are many yet to be learned. Anatomical studies of 
these bodies and brains, following a careful clinical history, show valuable 
facts in medicine. It is now believed that the ductless glands have much 
to do with mental deficiency, and many studies are under way. The 
necessity of diagnosing diseases when the patient is unable to tell anything 
of his feelings has led to the development of diagnostic methods most val- 
uable with normals. 


The psychologist is to-day more active than for years past devising 
methods for measuring intelligence and studying the lines of mental activity 
in the feeble-minded, which are of great help in the studying and under- 
standing of normals. 


The eugenist is finding this a fertile field for study, and from the 
investigations of families of defectives are coming to light great truths 
that cannot but lead to the physical and mental betterment of the race. 

The humanitarian is realizing by his study of the feeble-minded how 
the innocents have been condemned by our ignorance, and how the prob- 
lems of insanity, epilepsy, inebriety, poverty and vice have been complicated 
by those whose minds are weak. 


Even the farmer has gained, for, perhaps more than in any other 
public institution, in the institutions for the feeble-minded in this country 
agricultural experiments of many kinds—apple and peach growing, grape 
culture, irrigation, diseases of sweet potatoes and the reclamation and 
re-forestration of land have all been carried on under the direction of — 
experiment station experts. 


And the spirit that has dominated institutions of this kind has reacted 
upon the homes. Here it has been shown that praise increasess efficiency 
and censure detracts from energy. The happiness motive, and its wonder- 
ful effect upon the defective child, has taught a lesson many parents have 
carried home to their other children. The general cheerfulness permeating 
such an institution, where gloom and sorrow are supposed to abound, has 
served as an inspiration to many visitors, so that they write to the super- 
intendents that it has helped them to deal more effectively and more cheer- 
fully with the children coming under their care. 
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The Vineland Spirometer 
Henry H. Goddard 


In view of the diagnostic value which Mr. Doll has demonstrated per- 
tains to the six physical and psycho-physical measurements originally used 
by Smedley, of Chicago, many persons will doubtless wish to supply them- 
selves with the apparatus for making these simple measurements. 

When we began making these measurements in the Vineland Laboratory 
nearly ten years ago the question of a spirometer was raised. So far as we 


could learn there was only the one type of wet spirometer on the market. 


This did not appeal to us because the cylinder which measures the volume 
of air is of very large diameter, relative to its height ; also, most, if not all, of 
the makes are graduated in cubic inches instead of cubic centimeters. Not 
finding anything on the market that seemed entirely satisfactory we proceeded 
to design our own. This has proved so thoroughly satisfactory, both from 
the standpoint of use and cost, that it seems worth while to describe it for 
the benefit of any who may wish to make their own. 

The objection to the large diameter of those spirometers usually sold 
is that they cannot be graduated so accurately, since the greater the area of 
the base of the column of air the less will its altitude change with a given 
change in volume. In overcoming this difficulty we planned to make the 
area of the cross section of the measuring cylinder 100 square centimeters. 
This gives us a diameter of 11.28 centimeters, or since most mechanics who 
will make the apparatus work only in inches, 4;% inches. Some mechanics 
also find it convenient since this cylinder must be made with great accuracy, 
to know the width of the sheet of zinc (the material of which we usually 
make it), which will roll up and make exactly the right size. That comes 
out 35.4 centimeters or very close to 134 inches. This, of course, is the 
only measurement that needs to be accurate, and the mechanics should be 
warned that this cylinder must be made with very great accuracy, preferably 
the edges abutted. The height is largely a matter of choice, provided only 
that it be high enough to contain the largest volume of air that any indi- 
vidual is likely to blow. The largest volume found in Smedley’s tables is 
5625 cubic centimeters. This would mean according to our plan a column of 
air 56 centimeters high, or approximately two feet. To be on the safe side 
we made it 26 inches. The other measurements on this general plan will be 
understood from the diagram. 

The half-inch tube, made of the same material as the spirometer itself, 
enters the side of the spirometer at the bottom and passes up the centre to 
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the top of the containing cylinder. The little branch tube “A” is important as 
a means of letting the air escape quickly when the cylinder is pulled down, 
otherwise the operator is likely to pull the cylinder down too rapidly and 
force the water over the top. Of course the tube “A” must be closed with the 
finger when the spirometer is being used. We find this more satisfactory 
than having a stop cock. 


2s" 

















The apparatus may be set up for use in various ways. Our inethod, 
and perhaps the simplest, is illustrated in the drawing. Two pulleys in the 
ceiling, or in an arm which extends out from the wall where the apparatus 
is to be placed, carrying a cord, one end of which is fastened to a ring in 
the top of the measuring cylinder and the other to a flat, square edged weight, 
sufficiently heavy to balance the cylinder when it is immersed in water. Be- 
hind this counter-weight we place a meter stick reading from the top down, 
and adjust the length of the cord so that the lower edge of the weight is at © 
zero on the meter stick. From this scale the volume is easily read, since 
every centimeter that the weight drops (or the cylinder rises) means a hun- 
dred cubic centimeters, and so far as the scale is concerned this can be read 
to a closeness of one millimeter, which would mean 10 c.c. of air. In setting 
up the pulleys, care should be had, first, that they are good pulleys and per- 
fectly centered. If either of them is at all off center there is a tendency 
toward a jerky motion of the cylinder and sometimes a slight blow will start 
the cylinder moving and it will go much beyond the actual volume of air 
blown in. Secondly, the apparatus should be so placed that the measuring 
cylinder hangs in the center of the containing cylinder. If it is too near one 
side the capillary attraction of the water will make it hug the side of the 
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containing cylinder which will increase the friction, so that as the breath 
is blown in the air is compressed instead of moving the cylinder freely. With 
attention to these two points the cylinder and its counterpoise may be so 
carefully adjusted that it on the one hand responds to the slightest pressure 
of the air, and on the other hand does not move after one ceases blowing. 

A tinsmith will usually make these two cylinders with the tubes for from 
three to five dollars. Rubber tubing of sufficient diameter and sufficient 
length to give perfect freedom in movement is attached to the metal tubing, 
and wooden mouth pieces such as can be purchased from the drug store in 
quantities for individual use complete the outfit. 

Note. If it is desired to have the apparatus so it can be easily moved 
from place to place, a neat wooden frame may be constructed having a base 
on which the spirometer rests, side strips wired to the containing cylinder 
and a top piece to which the pulleys may be fastened. 





The legacy left by the former residents of Maple Cottage is giving much 
pleasure to the children. The croquet games are growing in favor and we 
have teams now which play against each other. At first there was much 
time wasted because some of the boys did not want to follow the rules of 
the game, but now they have all learned the lesson that all must have equal 
rights if the game is to be fair and interesting. (From attendant’s daily 
report, referring to gift left by the summer teachers who roomed in Maple 
Cottage. ) 





Some of the most careful mental tests in this country are done at 
Waverly House, New York, under the direction of Dr. Frederic W. Ellis 
and Dr. Anne T. Bingham. Waverly House is a temporary home for women 
from the Night Court, who are under observation as to the best ultimate 
disposition of the cases. The total number of cases given a mental examina- 
tion during the year ending September 30, 1915, was 180. Thirty-four per 
cent. of the total number were feeble-minded and in need of care in some 
one of the existing types of institutions. Some 37 per cent. need constant 
oversight, many of these needing institutional care of a sort different from 
that now obtainable, for longer or shorter periods. Some of the cases are 
good illustrations of the borderline feeble-minded type. The tests used are 
both the Binet-Simon and the longer Neurological Institute tests, which are 
outlined in the little pamphlet published by the New York Probation and 
Protective Association, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City.”—From 
The Delinquent. 
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Our Baby 
May A. Cosman, Vineland 


At one time in the history of our school a little stranger was brought 
to us from a primary room, a dark haired, chubby faced, attractive little 
boy, looking what he proved to be—about 5 years of age mentally. 

He had attended the public school for two years, and though he had 
been carefully taught he had not learned a word nor could he count above 
three. 

In the special class one scheme after another was tried with almost no 
result. He always tried to do whatever he was asked to do and also gen- 
erally tried to do whatever he saw the others do. He was just as happy 
when he failed as when success crowned his efforts. He was always com- 
mended, for his efforts were truly worthy. 

His ambition never failed except when he said with baby grace, “I’m 
tired.” Then he sat quietly or laid his head on the desk till he wanted to 
begin again. 

He soon became the pet of the school. He was a child of many pennies 
and purchased most alluring trinkets on his way to school. These often 
proved too attractive to the other boys and a trade would be made, but 
there was always some one to stand by the “Baby” and report the dreadful 
thing that had happened and the traded articles soon belonged to their 
former owner. 

The pupils are always ready to wait upon him. They will button his | 
coat, open his umbrella and would do his work if the teacher would permit. 
Often, when he recites, the others listen with sympathetic attention and smil- 
ing approval. 

Before many days passed it was discovered that he was a motor pupil. 
He acted all his words for a long time—walk, run, hop, jump, fly, etc., came 
one after another, and his little body would, day after day, do the thing 
before he could seem to say it. After a time he reached that degree of 
abstraction when a slight movement suggestive of the action preceded the 
saying of the word, finally the action completely disappeared with many of 
the words. 

Up to this time he daily named what he saw in pictures. There came 
a day, a proud day, when he looked above the blackboard and saw the birds 
pasted there, and pointing with his chubby fingers said, “See birds, board.” 
He has no use for the articles in language. Since that time he has made 
his own reading lessons and thoroughly enjoys them. 
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His first intelligent attempt at drawing, that was observed, was when a 
box turtle was used as a general lesson, and the teacher and pupils “took 
its picture” with their pencils. Several days later the “Baby” was at the 
board and a turtle, a fairly recognizable one, grew under his little fingers. 
He had shown no ability to produce forms previous to that time and showed 
no great improvement after that time, but there was undoubtedly an awaken- 
ing, for he delights in drawing and now makes graphic pictures of his ideas. 

In his handwork he asks for what he wants when he is ready for it, 
and his teacher has learned to keep hands off and wait and watch, guided 
by his own systematic little mind. Surely, in his case, 

“A little child shall lead them.” 


Some Cases in My Special Class that have 
Interested Me 
Carol E. Chrisler 


The Special Class in —— this year is composed of ten boys, 
the chronical age ranging from 8 to 16 years, with a mental age 6 to 8 
years. Every boy has some conspicuous physical defect, and none of them 
are properly nourished. Three of these boys have been in my class three 
years. They test very low and ought to be in an institution. Four boys are 
distinct types and I will relate some of their characteristics. 

One boy (Italian) tests 6.2 mentally and chronologically is nearly 14— 
comes from poor stock. His mother died insane at the age of 42. An elder 
brother (apparently normal in every way) suddenly became insane and died 
at 20 years of age. The two older brothers living are both stupid. This 
boy is undersized and has an abnormally shaped head. He is extremely 
nervous, suffers from frequent headaches and fatigue. He lacks muscular 
control and used to make up “monkey faces” (and perform like a clown) 
at least an hour a day, apparently unconscious of any one watching him, In 
this respect he has improved. 

Very often in the class-room he showed a desire to kill himself, half 
in fun, half in earnest. It seemed to be a spasmodic fit of extreme nervous- 
ness. When I have noticed indications of this I have given him a change 
of occupation, if possible some out-of-door exercise. This, and talking to 
him in the presence of his father have helped considerably in overcoming 
to a great extent this condition. He is interested in animals and loves to 
care for his chickens, dog and cat at home. 

His chief delights are acting, dancing, reading short, childish animal 
stories and weaving large reed baskets. He makes no advancement in 
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lessons except in writing, and this is on account of his idea of form, which 
is well developed. 

Two other pupils, brothers (Polish), mentally 6 and 7 years and 
chronologically 14 and 16 years, also come from poor parentage, alcoholism 
being the apparent cause. The mother died a few months ago, in a drunken 
swoon, and the father died a few weeks later in the same condition. Only 
one of the five sons is a respectable, self-supporting citizen. 

These brothers have heart trouble and are phlegmatic; from birth they 
have been cripples. The younger one staggers as though intoxicated. His 
feet and hands are slightly deformed and his power of speech defective. 

The other brother is round-shouldered and walks like an old man. His 
hands resemble an ape’s and his finger nails a horse’s hoof. He has a 
deep purple, blotched complexion, and small, half-closed, bloodshot eyes. 

These boys make no advancement in lessons and can never read stories 
above the third reader. The elder boy is talented in drawing and excels in 
this; he is also fond of gardening. The younger brother is fond of arith- 
metic, reading short animal stories, caning chairs and weaving baskets. 
They are both peaceable and liked by every one in the class. 

Another boy (Italian) also comes from bad stock. His mental age is 
6 years and chronological age 12. He is the seventh in a family of ten 
children. He resembles the Mongolian type and is phlegmatic. Physically 
he is quite strong, except for defective hearing. 

He has a violent temper, lacks reasoning powers and judgment, steals 
articles from home and his parents are constantly grieving over his mis- 
demeanors. He is absolutely irresponsible and I fear will soon become a 
menace to the community. 

He reads in the second and third readers and everything he learns is 
by repetition. He excels in chair caning, weaving and basketry, and in this 
way has earned considerable money. 





The research laboratories must devise and perfect methods of examin- 


ing and testing. They should become clinics for the examination of sus- — 


pected cases, where physicians and other scientists may come to study. They 
should establish out-clinics. They should furnish men sufficiently expert 
to make surveys that would be accepted without further question by intelli- 
gent people. 





If you are interested in having the mentally deficient children properly 
cared for, send a letter telling of the case and its needs to the nearest 
member of the incoming Legislature. We expect them to pass the necessary 
laws and make adequate appropriations, but with the multitude of matters 
sent to their desks how can they hope to know the needs of these children 
if some one does not tell them? 
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Report of the Medical Department 
Irene P. Chandler, M. D. 


( Abstract. ) 


The past year has been a busy one, as shown by the number of admis- 
sions and the clinical treatments. The total number admitted to the hospital 
was 693, and 10,801 treatments and observations were made in clinic. These 
figures may seem unusually large, but they may be accounted for by the fact 
that when a child makes any complaint, however trifling, it is brought to 
the attention of the physician. Nearly all of these are sent to the hospital, 
and most of them are kept for a twenty-four-hour observation. All new 
children received in the Institution are sent to the hospital for general ex- 
amination and observation. Of the cases admitted as shown above 118 
were for observation. 

Children have been admitted for a large number of different disorders, 
for our condition is much the same as having a normal community to care 
for with a large number of children subject to all children’s disorders. The 
most frequent troubles have been gastro-intestinal, and next grip, and 
bronchial disorders. There have been eight deaths during the year. 

Menantico has been visited each week and the boys carefully examined. 
They are unusually well there, most of their needs being dressings for 
abrasions. Here, too, however, if any boy has seemed even slightly ill he 
has been sent in at once to the hospital. 

For almost three-quarters of the year we had an assistant doing labora- 
tory work for the hospital. This work has been done in the Bio-Chemical 
Laboratory and the records are made as accurately as possible in hopes that 
they may have scientific value if they can be used. The examinations and 
tests are, however, primarily made to assist in understanding and treating 
the condition of the child under observation. 

The last quarter’s record shows 213 blood counts, in {12 of which a 
complete analysis was made. Urinalysis was made in 90 cases, smears made 
in 9. For twelve of the new children complete blood counts and urinalysis 
have been made. For thirteen of the children belonging to the so-called 
“Mongolian” type a complete blood count, differential count and urinalysis 
was made. In all there were made 337 examinations. This was the heaviest 
quarter. 

For the dairy department an analysis was made of the milk and the 
cream, and for the engineer’s department 10 coal and 13 oil analyses. 

The members of the consulting staff who visited during the year gave 
valuable help and advice. The dental clinics have been regularly held and 
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all who needed dental attention received this. All new children and a number 
of the old ones attended Dr. Cramer’s eye clinic, receiving glasses if they 
were indicated. Dr. Lewis held nose and throat clinic three times during 
the year, and eighteen operations were performed. More than seventeen 
hundred prescriptions were compounded in the drug room during the year. 

Not only have we treated the children who needed it, but 381 visits 
have been made to sick employes. 


Review 


J. M. McCALLIE, SUPERVISOR. DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL 
CLASSES. Report of the Board of Education, Trenton, N. J., pp. 
65-84. Trenton, 1916. 

This annual report of the supervisor of special classes in Trenton 
deserves special consideration because of the sytem of examination and 
classification which is made use of in selecting exceptional children in this 
public school system. Dr. McCallie has been very fortunate in securing the 
complete co-operation of the various agencies interested in these children. 
“Knowing that a thorough knowledge of the present and past physical and 
social conditions of every retarded child is necessary before even a tentative 
diagnosis and classification of his mental status should be made,” Dr. Mc- 
Callie secured the services of a school physician and a school nurse. He also 
was ably assisted by a graduate student from Princeton (specializing in 
intelligence tests), the director of the State Hospital (for insane), a specialist 
in mental diseases and a field worker. By these means an elaborate exami- 
nation and study of each child was possible. As a result, 18 special classes 
are now established, with 235 pupils enrolled (2.2 per cent. of the total 
school population). Two hundred and ten of these were in 16 classes for 
mentally sub-normals, and 25 in 2 classes for incorrigibles. One hundred 
and eleven of the 210 were diagnosed as feeble-minded, 69 as borderline, 11 
as potentially feeble-minded and 19 as backward. This is the first time 
that potential defect has been recognized and differentiated from known 
defect in any social problem involving feeble-mindedness._ Dr. McCallie 
carefully defines his classification and the basis of his diagnosis, and publishes 
a valuable table of the examination results for all the cases studied. He 
also gives the report of the school physician and the school nurse, the com- 
plete examination syllabus used, and the daily program, aims apd results of 
the special classes. These contain many valuable data and hints useful to 
teachers and supervisors. The clinical examination syllabus is especially 
valuable, and might well serve as an ideal and a method to other supervisors. 
The report is conservative, and yet meets the real issues adequately and 
fearlessly. E. A. Dott. 
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Balanced Menus 
Elizabeth Cleveland, Vineland 


The terms “balanced rations,” proteid and calories have been much 
used during the past few years, but to the majority of folks these terms 
are very vague and have little or no meaning. 

It is a fact that food nourishes us and makes us strong. But to 
interpret this general statement in specific terms at first is difficult. A 
substance in order to be food in the strict sense of the word must perform 
at least one of three things: it must build up the body, give it power to work, 
or furnish heat. Now the body is constantly using nerve and blood tissues 
and muscles are becoming fatigued and new tissues must be supplied to 
replace that which has been used. The food constituent whose function it 
is to build up these tissues is termed proteid. Proteids are substances that 
contain the following elements, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen, and 
frequently phosphorus. Proteids are the only food constituents that can 
supply nitrogen, which is one of the essential elements necessary to maintain 
life. Although the air that we breathe contains four-fifths nitrogen, it is 
in such form that it cannot be so utilized, so we must get nitrogen from 
our food. 

A growing child needs more proteid than an adult. One reason is 
greater activity and tissues wear out faster and have to be replaced, and 
then a child is growing and needs a large amount of building material. 

Another function of food is to give heat and energy to the body, and 
this is the office that carbohydrates (starches and sugar) and fats fulfill. 
The amount of heat and energy is measured in what is termed calories. A 
calorie is amount of heat necessary to raise 1 gram of water 1° C. 

The proportions of the different food principles needed daily constitutes 
the dietary. For a woman the proportion of the different food principles 
is not the same as they are fora man. Thus standard dietary for a woman 
would be only 80 grams of proteid and 2,300 calories—while a man with 
light exercise 100 grams of proteid and 2,815 calories and a man at hard 
work would need 150 grams of proteid and 4,060 calories. Now the stand- 
ard for children is less, depending upon the age of the child. 

When a menu fulfills the above conditions we would call it a balanced 
menu or ration. Our own bills of fare are frequently checked up. Space 
does not permit me to give the whole week, but the following is for the 
day upon which this paper is written, with a summary of the preceding 
week : 
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Wednesday ‘ 
Breakfast: 
Bread and Butter ........ 5.4 187. 
Coffee, Milk, Sugar ...... .93 59. 
Cereal, Milk, Sugar ...... 4.4 177. 
ge err cere 13.7 465. 
—— 24.43 — 8&8. 
Dinner: 
RR ree erry 5.4 150.5 
SD. kenceccckaces 31.7 ; 376. 
Canned String Beans .... 1.66 32.5 
Tapioca Pudding ........ 5.7 406. 
—- 44.46 —- 965. 
Supper: 
Bread and Butter ........ 5.4 187 .3 
Tea, Milk, Sugar ....... .93 58.8 
Stewed Tomatoes ....... 3.6 129. 
Fried Sweet Potatoes .... 1.3 150. 
—-_ 11.23 —-_ $25.1 
80.12% 2378.1 
Days. Proteid. Calories. 4 
Thursday ........ 71.87% 1622.2 La 
5 POE coannceuees 89.72 1822.2 Lg 
SeturGay ....000 90.87 2383.3 i 
BE ickoduccas 79. 2910.5 i 
Monday ......... 95.19 2760.7 -s 
Tuesday ......... 87.69 2572.7 4 
Wednesday ...... 80.12 2378.1 E 
7)594.46 7)16,449.7 i 
84.92% 2349.9 
a Alabama has faced a great crisis and has met it with undaunted courage 
and determination. When the voters of the State polled their opinions on 
Tuesday, November 7th, with reference to better schools, they answered the 
critics of Alabama in no unmistakable way. When it was ascertained that 
the amendment had carried by a majority of 21,630, it was at once heralded 
as the opportunity for progress and advancement. This majority serves 
notice to the world that Alabama had suffered sufficiently under the humilia- E 
tion of a poor school system, and that from now on every chance to better 
school conditions and eradicate illiteracy would be grasped by its citizenship. : 
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Queens’ Gardens 


FroM RuSKIN’sS “SESAME AND LILIES.” 


You have heard it said . . . that flowers only flourish rightly 
in the garden of some one who loves them. I know you would like that 
to be true; you would think it a pleasant magic if you could flush your 
flowers into brighter bloom by a kind look upon them; nay, more, if 
your look had the power, not only to cheer, but to guard—if you could bid 
the black blight turn away and the knotted caterpillar spare—if you could 
bid the dew fall upon them in the drought, and say to the south wind, in 
frost—“Come, thou south, and breathe upon my garden, that the spices 
of it may flow out.” This you would think a great thing? And do you 
think it not a greater thing, that all this (and how much more than this!) 
you can do, for fairer flowers than these—flowers that could bless you for 
having blessed them, and will love you for having loved them; flowers that 
have thoughts like yours, and lives like yours; and which, once saved, you 
save forever. Is this only a little power? Far among the moorlands and 
the rocks—far in the darkness of the terrible streets—these feeble florets 
are lying, with all their fresh leaves torn, and their stems broken: will you 
never go down to them, nor set them in order in their little fragrant beds, 
nor fence them, in their trembling, from the fierce wind? Shall morning 
follow morning, for you, but not for them; . . . but no dawn rise 
to breathe upon these living banks of wild violet, and woodbine and rose? 

Will you not go down among them—among those sweet living things, 
whose new courage, sprung from the earth with the deep color of heaven 
upon it, is starting up in strength of goodly spire; and whose purity, washed 
from the dust, is opening, bud by bud, into the flower of promise—and 
still they turn to you, and for you, “The Larkspur listens—I hear, I hear! 
And the Lily whispers—I wait.” 





Heard while the Hiawatha play was in preparation: “Say, Bill, what 
did you think that meant in your piece, “To the ford across the river? I 
thought it was a Ford automobile, didn’t you?” 





One of the boys in the Domestic Science Class had presented one of 
the teachers with a piece of lemon pie, and being asked what recipe he 
used for the pie, replied that he used 3 eggs, 2 lemons, and 3/3 of a cup 
of sugar, and the frosting over the pie was made of the whites of the 
eggs beaten stiff and “sulphurize” sugar. 
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